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best efforts to this class of work. One sees, besides those 
already mentioned, such names as George Wharton Edwards, 
C. D. Gibson, Charles Woodbury, Kenyon Cox, Ethel Reed, 
Will Carqueville, E. P. Upjohn, Scotson Clark, Thomas 
Fleming, E. S. Fisher, and many others equally as good, 
affixed to designs, each and every one of them interest- 
ing studies to the lover of the artistic Poster. 

One notable feature on the practical side of the question is 
the fact that these artists invariably keep in mind the motive 
that brings their work into existence, viz., the fact that it is 
an advertising medium ; at the same time this fact is not so 
much in evidence as to interfere with its artistic value. 



both sides are upholstered divans, with pillars supporting 
lamps of Mexican onyx. The ceiling decorations are in 
plastic relief, for which The Linspar Company has obtained 
a well-deserved reputation. The furniture and woodwork 
throughout is in harmony with the style of the apartment. 



THE riANTELPIECE. 

WHEN the modern builder, of the average type, an 
honest and well-meaning man, wishes to ornament a 
marble mantelpiece, he procures two ready-made, 
heavy, clumsily contrived marble brackets, and places them, 




Library in Residence of Mr. H. Bramhall Gilbert, Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Henry F. Kilburn, Architect. 



EXECUTED'BY THE LlNSPAR DECORATING Co. 



AN EflPlRE LIBRARY IN A NEW YORK RESIDENCE. 



THE library in the residence of Mr. H. Bramhall Gilbert, 
of this city, shown on the present page, is one of the 
best examples of the Empire style, and the decorators, 
The Linspar Decorating Company, of this city, are to be 
congratulated upon this noteworthy achievement, both in 
the decorations as well as the various appointments of the 
apartment. We gave a different view of the same apartment 
on page 75 of our December, 1895, issue. There is evidence 
of a scholarly study of the style in question, and the result 
is one that places the decorative firm referred to in the front 
rank of American decorators. The woodwork is in mahogany 
with brass decorations in ormolu finish. The mantelpiece 
is a grandiose conception, the large mirror being framed 
with elaborated pilasters and entablature in mahogany, en- 
riched with Empire ornament; flanking the mantelpiece on 



one on each side, to support the shelf, and in either- case, 
jerry or not jerry, he makes the shelf absurdly low, oftentimes 
not more than three feet and a few inches from the floor. 

By a kind of instinct, the householder regards the fire- 
place as the chief point in the room for ornamentation, and 
in this I think he is perfectly right. Indeed, the instinct is 
most natural, for the family circle, for six or seven months 
of the year, is grouped around the fireplace. And a further 
instinct guides him to adopt some arrangement which tends 
to increase the imposing effect of the fireplace, and give it 
height, and some attempt at dignity. He often fixes a large 
mirror, resplendent in curly gilding of composition frame, 
immediately over the mantelshelf, not, I think, with happy 
effect; or he procures somewhere a curious combination of 
little shelves, tiny balustrades, looking-glass and cheap mould- 
ings, in ebonized or highly-polished wood, called an over- 
mantel, and fixes that over the fireplace. 
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Now, the fireplace is the focus of decorative effect. In a 
high room, it" should be tall, about five feet from the 
floor. If an arrangement can be made to carry the lines 
of the fireplace up to the ceiling by paneling and shelves, so 
much the better ; but a very good and effective substitute is 
a piece of needlework, rich and soft in color, hung flat and 
even, not in folds, upon the wall, and extending from the 
mantelshelf nearly or quite up to the ceiling, as circumstances 
and proportion may dictate. Upon this background — which is 
much like the dossal of an altar— may be hung mirrors, small 
pictures, miniatures, or candle sconces ; while it makes an 
admirable backing for the china, brass, or silver candlesticks 
that naturally adorn the mantelpiece. 

For the hearth itself, the prettiest arrangement, I think, is 
the open hearth lined with tiles. A basket-grate is placed 
in the middle and when lit its heat is reflected off the tiles 
into the room; this makes a bright and cheery-looking 
hearth, and is a pleasant arrangement even in summer. 



The observing traveler in Japan is astonished at the mag- 
nitude and beauty of the metalwork he finds throughout the 
country. Everyone has heard of the fine swords which rival 
the Damascus blades and of the beautiful guards and arma- 
ments which decorate them, but the great number of articles 
of household utility which are made of brass, bronze and iron 
are comparatively unknown. 

For instance, the hibachis, or braziers, over which the Nip- 
ponese boil water for. their perpetual tea-drinking, or warm 
their stiffened fingers 'in winter, are artistic in shape and 
most beautifully decorated with chasing, engraving or 
gilded. 

From the severely simple, perfectly plain, unadorned sur- 
face of those used in the celebrated cha-no-yu^ or tea cere- 
mony, to the elaborately- wrought and inlaid ones, there is an 
infinite variety in shape and ornamentation. The bronze 
hibachis show fine effects obtained by casting and chasing; 
clouds, waves and small landscapes sometimes appear; an- 




American Art Metal Work. Designs foe Electroliers by Edward S. Caldwell. 



JAPANESE HETALWORK. 



By Laura B. Starr. 



|HE best authorities state that the 
processes employed for the enrich- 
ment of metalwork in Japan are 
more numerous than in any other 
country, and in the case of small 
objects metalwork is carried to a 
perfection unknown to any other 
people. Damascening, chasing, 
inlaying, hammering and combin- 
ing metals are means by which they 
achieve effects, as well as by the careful use of u textures," 
but repousse work has been practised with magnificent results. 




other good effect is wrought by well-designed alternation and 
symmetrical arrangement. 

To own a fine hibachi is the desire of every housekeeper in 
Japan, and, to gratify this ambition, many a sacrifice is 
made. In riding through the streets or country, one is con- 
tinually surprised at seeing here and there a most exquisite 
work of. art in a house where all else denotes small means, 
if not absolute poverty. 

Next to the hibachi, if not before it, the tea-kettle is dear 
to the heart of the Japanese matron. The tetsubin^ or cast- 
iron kettle, which is found in every Japanese home, is often 
more elaborately ornamented than any other utensil.- The 
cover is frequently made of bronze, and sometimes the handle 
both inlaid with copper, gold or silver. Again, the handle 
may be a simple piece of hollow iron curved, either smooth 
or repoussed with designs. Oft-times handles are constructed 
of intricately wrought metal in imitation of woven rattan. 



